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Elgin, evidently under the inspiration of Lord Selborne, has accepted the
Indian challenge. On one side has now to be ranged brute force; on
the other, simple passive resistance. British Indians have a just cause;
it will become infinitely juster and more sanctified by their putting into
force the fourth resolution and declining, in spite of Lord Elgin's approval
of the Ordinance, to submit to its galling conditions, and to the "serious
and wanton injustice " which the Ordinance contemplates. We have no
hesitation in very respectfully repeating the last expression, although Lord
Selborne, in one of his letters, does not agree that the Ordinance inflicts
any such injustice. We must accept His Excellency's assurance that the
Ordinance is not in conflict with the views expressed by His Excellency
from time to time. He alone knew with what mental reservations he
uttered the lofty sentiments before the Zionist meeting, and spoke of the
trusteeship on the eve of the Boer war.

Similarly, we beg leave to take exception to His Excellency's judge-
ment as to the Ordinance; it is those who have to submit to it that are
at all capable of knowing whether it is just or otherwise. Lord Selborne's
reply to the British Indian protest bristles with points which can be argued
from a British Indian standpoint, but enough of argument has already
been devoted to the controversy. It is now time, not for argument, but
for action.

The first of January will be, for millions of His Majesty's subjects,
a day of gladsome prospect. To British Indians in the Transvaal likewise,,
it will be a similar day, though not in the same sense. They must marshal
their forces and conserve their energy. They will need to be ready to
face the inevitable on that eventful day. The community is now on its
trial. Let us hope it will emerge scatheless. By its action will be judged
Indian character, if not throughout the world, certainly in South Africa*
In having passed the historic resolution, the meeting has undertaken a
trust which British Indians in the Transvaal must discharge, come what
may.

Indian Opinion, 29-9-1906

465.   THE PUNIA CASE
Our contemporary. The Rand Daily Mail, by its spirited advocacy
of the unfortunate British Indian woman, Punia, has- given the matter
a prominence which is thoroughly deserved by the circumstances of the
case.1 Indeed, it would appear that Mr. Gandhi has understated the
1 The Rand Daily Mall, while publishing the "Letter to the Press", pp. 432-3, wrote:
"The harshness complained of touches the British Indian community in a particularly tender
spot. No nation is more careful of the women of its race than the mass of people of India.
No one in the Transvaal desires to create friction and make an admittedly difficult problem
still more difficult by stirring up bad feeling over such a delicate matter. We feel that the
white people will demand an investigation and an explanation of the Punia affair as strongly